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Annual Meeting of the American 


Council on Education 


HE Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
Education was held in Washington, D. C., May 5, 1922. 
The volume of the Council’s activities has increased dur- 
ing the year just ended. Certain new projects are also about 
tobetakenup. The meeting was, therefore, entirely devoted 
to discussion of the Council’s business. There were no 
formal addresses. The usual conference on a special educa- 
tional topic of national importance was also omitted. 

The institutional members of the Council have borne the 
principal part of the expense involved in maintaining it. 
The majority of the attendance at each of the last three 
annual meetings of the Council has also been composed of 
representatives of the institutional members. Under the 
constitution only constituent members have had the right 
to vote. In the belief that this provision was unfair to the 
present membership of the Council the Executive Committee 
submitted to the annual meeting the following amendment 
to the Constitution to take the place of the last two sentences 
of the paragraph headed ‘Institutional Members” under 
Article 3: 


They may send one representative each to the meetings of the Council. 
Whenever a vote is taken, if there are negative votes, the institutional 
members shall be counted separately and no action shall be valid unless 
supported by a majority of the constituent members present and voting. 
On request of any three members any matter directly affecting institu- 
tional members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them 
before final action is taken by the Council. 

The amendment was adopted by unanimous vote of the con- 
stitutent members, all of which had representatives present 
and voting. 

The morning session was devoted to reports of committees 
and discussion of them. The principal discussion centered 
about the report of the Commission in Charge of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry. The afternoon session was devoted 
chiefly to the consideration of the proposed Division of Col- 
lege and University Personnel. The several reports follow. 
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Report of the Director 


COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


a “HE principal organs for carrying on the undertakings 
of the Council are its standing committees. Since the 
chairman of each of these committees makes a special 

report at this meeting it is unnecessary for me to review their 

work in detail. But certain facts about the status of the 
standing committees of the Council will doubtless interest 
its membership. 

The Council now has twelve standing committees. All 
but two have been active during the past year and are able 
to report substantial achievements. The two exceptions 
are the Committee on Cooperation with Industries and the 
Committee on International Auxiliary Language. Members 
of the Council will recall that both of these committees 
were appointed at the request of other bodies primarily to 
cooperate with these bodies. The Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Industries originated in a request made two years 
ago by the Council of Management Education for a reviewing 
committee to pass on the suggestions for training industrial 
executives submitted to industries by the Council of Manage- 
ment Education. Our committee has met only when con- 
ference was asked for by the Council of Management 
Education. It has not been called into conference this 
year. 

The Committee on International Auxiliary Language was 
created last year at the request of the International Research 
Council to act with similar committees appointed by various 
national and international scientific and scholarly bodies. 
The task of organizing these other committees has not yet 
been completed. The Council’s committee has, therefore, 
not been summoned for duty. 

Three new and important standing committees have been 
created since the last annual meeting of the Council. These 
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are the Committee on College Standards, the appointment 
of which was authorized at the meeting held a year ago, a 
special Commission on the Educational Finance Inquiry, 
and the Committee of Management of the University Center 
for Research in Washington. The establishment of the 
Committee on College Standards was made the subject of 
discussion at the last annual meeting and does not need to 
be touched upon again. With regard to the last two named 
committees a few words of explanation may be appropriate. 

Several of the Council’s officers were among those groups 
of persons who began two years ago to urge the fundamental 
importance of a comprehensive study of the cost of education 
in the United States. The present Chairman of the Council 
and the Director are members of the Educational Research 
Committee of the Commonwealth Fund, which committee 
earnestly recommended to the Fund the expenditure of 
money for such a study. The Director and various other 
members of the Council participated in a conference of educa- 
tional executives at Atlantic City in February, 1921, which 
prepared a memorandum for several of the educational 
foundation emphasizing the desirability of large contribu- 
tions for the investigation of educational revenues and 
expenditures and recommending that these contributions, if 
made, should be turned over to some responsible educational 
body which should have charge of the investigation. When 
it learned that four of the educational foundations were 
disposed to look with favor upon this suggestion, the Council’s 
Executive Committee instructed the Director to request from 
each of them contributions for this purpose. During the 
autumn of 1921 the Commonwealth Fund, the General 
Education Board, the Carnegie Corporation and the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund acted favorably on the Executive Com- 
mittee’s request and appropriated the sum of $170,000 to 
the Council for investigation of educational finance in the 
United States. The entire sponsorship for the undertaking 
was vested in the Council, and it is distinctly understood 
that the Foundations have no control of the investigation 
or of the publication of the results. 
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The Council’s Executive Committee then appointed a 
special commission under the chairmanship of Prof. George 
D. Strayer, of Columbia University, to make the investiga- 
tion. Each member of the commission, which consists of 
representatives of educational administration, economics, 
political science and business, has agreed to devote full time 
to the investigation for periods ranging from ten weeks to a 
year. The progress that has been made and the problems 
now before the commission will be reported by its chairman. 

The Council has become associated during the year with 
a movement that promises to be of the utmost significance 
to scholarship. For a long time professors and investigators 
in the fields of history, economics, political science and inter- 
national relations have recognized the unique advantages of 
Washington as a center for the study of these subjects. 
Indeed advanced students and university instructors in the 
lines mentioned can hardly be said to be equipped for their 
work until they have had first-hand contact with the source 
material gathered in the libraries, department archives and 
special research institutions in this city. A plan for the 
establishment of a residential center for advanced students 
to be supported by the universities was launched by the 
American Historical Association and the American Political 
Science Association several yearsago. Unexpected obstacles, 
both to the financing and the administering of such a center, 
arose, however, and the plan was temporarily dropped. 
During the year just passed several of the originators of this 
project were led to revise it because of the presence in 
Washington now of the office of the American Council on 
Education. It was, therefore, proposed that the Council's 
office should act as the administrative agent of a non- 
residential research center in the five fields of history, 
political science, economics, international law and statistics. 

When the consent of the Council’s Executive Committee 
for the performance of this service had been obtained, a 
group of scholars in Washington formed a voluntary associa- 
tion which they termed the Board of Research Advisers of 
the University Center for Research in Washington. They 
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have notified the universities of the country that their services 
are available without cost for the direction of graduate 
students and other mature persons who desire to spend 
certain periods in Washington in the prosecution of research. 
The executive agent of the board is a Committee of Manage- 
ment which has, with the authorization of the Executive 
Committee, been made a standing committee of the Council. 
The University Center for Research in Washington is in its 
infancy. Thus far it has attracted the attention of but two 
graduate students. The possibilities for service, and perhaps 
for an eventual development into something much larger and 
more conspicuous, appealed to all the members of the Board 
of Research Advisers. For the present, however, they are 
content to let it demonstrate its usefulness in this modest 
guise. I feel sure that the Council's office has been associated 
with no undertaking which is of greater potential importance. 

The appointment of a new standing committee has also 
recently been authorized by the Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Problems relating to academic freedom and tenure 
have a tendency to become epidemic. For two or three years 
controversies rage simultaneously in various parts of the 
country. These are settled; new pronouncements are 
made tending to broaden the existing interpretations of 
academic freedom, and then there is a period of comparative 
peace. The war, together with its legacy of restrictive 
regulations and the popular reaction from moods and points 
of view that dominated the nation before hostilities, has led 
to a fresh epidemic of disturbances in which fundamental 
questions of academic freedom are involved. In the past 
the disagreements have been between two parties in the 
university world itself. The controversies have been chiefly 
between boards of trustees and administrative officers on 
the one side and professors on the other. However, the ten 
years of discussion—and especially the thoughtful and 
constructive reports of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors—have tended to establish principles of ac- 
ademic freedom on which there is now substantial agreement 
among the more enlightened groups of both administrative 
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officers and professors. As far as the universities are con- 
cerned the task that remains is to give currency to these 
principles, to expand and elaborate their interpretation, 
and to correct abuses in the few places where they crop out. 
But academic freedom is now menaced from without. At 
least one formidable movement is on foot to restrict by legis- 
lation the freedom of teaching and investigation. Adminis- 
trative officers and professors here have a common cause. 
It behooves them to stand together and to make plain to the 
public their determination that the basic liberties of the 
scholar’s calling shall not be infringed. 

With both of these objects in mind the Executive Com- 
mittee has instructed the Chairman and the Director to 
organize a standing Committee of the Council on Academic 
Freedom. The personnel of this committee has not yet 
been selected. 

One of the Associate Members of the Council is the 
National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The majority of the members of 
that committee are representatives of the great regional 
associations which have concerned themselves primarily 
with the definition and enforcement of standards in their 
respective areas. Shortly after the Council’s office was 
established the suggestion was made to the National Con- 
ference Committee that it might desire to constitute itself 
a committee of the Council, dealing with the general question 
of institutional standardization. At that time the com- 
mittee chose rather to become an Associate Member of the 
Council and to carry on its activities independently. With 
the cooperation of the committee, the Council held the 
Conference on Methods of Unifying Collegiate Standardiza- 
tion last year and, with the full consent of the committee, 
appointed its own Committee on College Standards. Toa 
certain extent both the personnel and the representation of 
the Council’s Committee and of the National Conference 
Committee overlap. The problems to which they address 
themselves are also in part identical. In view of these 
facts the National Conference Committee at its meeting 
held March 18, 1922, adopted the following resolution: 
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Whereas this Committee is an Associate Member of the American 
Council on Education, it expresses to the Executive Committee of the 
Council its willingness to serve as the Council’s Committee on Stand- 
ards, and that it would be happy to have associated with it, in its dis- 
charge of these duties, any other individuals appointed by the Council. 


The Executive Committee of the Council has accepted the 
offer of the National Conference Committee and is about to 


merge with it, for the purpose suggested, the members of its 
own Committee on College Standards. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 


The activities of the Director are numerous and varied. 
They appear to defy formal classification. An enumeration 
of them would be exceedingly tedious, and I shall not inflict 
it upon you. Brief mention of some of those that seem to 
have been most important and fruitful is, however, due the 
members of the Council. 

First of all the Director is many times a secretary. He acts 
as secretary for twelve standing committees and in the inter- 
vals between the meetings of the committees he carries 
out their several behests. He is also now for the second 
time serving as secretary of the Educational Research 
Committee of the Commonwealth Fund. The clerical task 
involved in keeping these committees going and carrying on 
the necessary correspondence with their members is con- 
siderable. It constitutes the chief burden upon the Council’s 
office force. 

The Director is the editor of Tae EpucaTIoNaL REcorD. 
The development of that journal is, I believe, something in 
which the Council can take pride. The editorial policy 
established in the beginning, namely, to include in the 
Recorp only matters of wide national interest and those 
bearing on the purposes of the Council itself, has been con- 
sistently followed. The result is not just another educational 
journal, but a different educational journal, one which makes 
a distinct and valuable contribution to current educational 
literature. The editor lays not the flattering unction to his 
soul that he is responsible for this result. It was inevitable 
as soon as the purposes of the Council began to define them- 
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selves and as soon as the work of its committees began to 
reach the stage of publication. Members of the Council 
were properly dissatisfied with the form and appearance of 
the early issues of the Recorp. These defects have now 
been corrected. I think it fair to say that its outside now 
harmonizes with its inside. 

As a kind of supplement to the Recorp the Council’s 
office has prepared and published the pamphlet describing 
the organization and work of the Council which has just 
been put into your hands. 

Increasingly the Council’s office is becoming the focus for 
conferences, conferences arranged by one or another of the 
standing committees, conferences sought by educational 
interests in the District of Columbia, informal conferences 
of small groups of persons interested in one national phase or 
another of higher education. In addition to assisting in 
the organization and conduct of these, the Director is in 
constant demand as a consultant. His opinion is asked or 
information is sought from him on the widest variety of 
topics; for example, on questions of university finance, on 
the organization and policies of new schools or divisions, on 
the selection of administrative officers, (in the case of for- 
eigners) on the most profitable objectives of an educational 
tour, on degrees, foreign and domestic, on federal legislation, 
on the meaning and strength of various educational move- 
ments, and so on ad infinitum. While he does not pretend 
to such encyclopedic knowledge or to such wisdom as his 
visitors and correspondents seem to expect, he is, never- 
theless, convinced that service of this sort is an essential 
part of the operations of the Council’s office. The office is 
in touch with all important movements in higher education 
almost from the day of their inception. It has early notice 
of and generally first-hand contact with new experiments. 
And there is certainly no other agency that maintains such 
close and constant personal relations with so large a group 
of university and college officers. By force of gravity, 
therefore, the Director becomes a kind of general liaison 
officer for higher education. 
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Because he has conceived his task in these terms, the 
Director constantly attends educational meetings and 
serves as a member of a great number of boards and com- 
mittees. I shall not attempt to list them all. The Council 
may be interested, however, in the enumeration of a few that 
may serve as samples. It would doubtless be profitable if 
the Director could attend the annual convention of every 
constituent and associate member of the Council. But 
that is impossible, with the best intentions in the world. 
In the year just past the Director has attended conventions 
of seven constituent and three associate members. He has 
also attended the annual meetings of two regional bodies. 
He has served as a member of the Division of Educational 
Relations of the National Research Council, as trustee of the 
American University Union in Europe, as secretary of the 
Educational Research Committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund, as a member of the National Dante Committee, as 
vice-president of the British Society for Experimental 
Research in Education, as a member of the National Council 
of the National Economic League, and as a member of the 
Advisory Boards of the International Students’ Tours and 
the Bureau of Vocational Information. 

The Director was also invited to represent the Council 
at the Congress of the Universities of the British Empire 
held in Oxford and Cambridge last July. In view of the 
increasing international contacts of the Council it seemed 
best to accept this invitation. With the consent of the 
Executive Committee the Director therefore attended this 
congress as one of the two delegates representing American 
higher education. Through the courtesy of the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire he also had an opportunity 
to visit and examine the work of seven English and Scotch 
universities. Afterwards he visited the Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Francaises and the Continental 
Division of the American University Union in Europe. It 
is believed that these visits have resulted in some profit to 
the work of the Council’s Committee on International 
Educational Relations and the Committee on Franco-Ameri- 
can Exchange of Scholarships and Fellowships. 
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The Director is continually called upon for addresses and 
papers before associations and institutions. He has made 
it a rule to accept only such of these inivtations as may be 
regarded either as a legitimate projection of the work of the 
Council or as will serve to extend information about the 
Council and advance its interests. There are a good many 
calls that fall within these categories. In particular the 
Director’s services have been in considerable demand dur- 
ing the last year for discussions of Federal legislation on 
education and a Federal organization for educational 
service. 

It will be apparent, I think, that the work of the Council’s 
office grows constantly heavier. There is a larger corre- 
spondence from month to month. With the necessity of 
disbursing and accounting for the large appropriations 
made for the Educational Finance Inquiry the Council’s 
already somewhat complicated bookkeeping has become 
still more time-consuming. It is problematical how much 
longer the office can continue without an increase in its staff. 
A considerable increase will of course be necessary at once 
if the register of college and university teachers (which is 
to be discussed shortly) should be established. 

I do not know whether many members of the Council 
have had doubts as to the possibility of maintaining this 
body permanently. Some few, I am aware, have had mis- 
givings. These I have never shared. I was convinced 
before the Council was established of the need of a represen- 
tative organization which should view the national enterprise 
in higher education cosmically. The time had come when 
that was the obvious next step in the process of voluntary 
organization by which our institutional policies are chiefly 
formulated. The only point of uncertainty was whether the 
university interests could and would set up such an organiza- 
tion out of their own limited resources. This they contrived 
to do not quite three years ago. Many of them frankly 
regarded it as experimental and viewed it in the beginning 
with a critical eye. Of course it is still experimental. But 
from the vantage point of the Council’s office it is easy to 
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note a marked change in the attitude of the colleges and 
universities toward it. This change is evidenced in the 
number of matters now submitted to the Council for decision 
or for study, in the approval frequently expressed by college 
officers of the Council’s principal undertakings, and in the 
constantly increasing institutional membership. In spite 
of the financial stringency of the last three years the Council 
has lost very few members. Seven colleges have dropped 
their membership during the last year. Twenty-two institu- 
tions and one association have been added to the membership 
roll since May 6, 1921. And others are expected to join in 
the near future. This upward tendency in its membership, 
and consequently also in its resources, appears to reflect 
a growing prestige. The prestige has been won without 
publicity. The increases in membership have come without 
the exercise of the wiles of the promoter. That the Council 
is regarded both as a responsible body and as a body having 
a reasonable assurance of permanence is indicated by the 
willingness of the Foundations to appropriate substantial 
sums to be spent under its auspices. These facts seem to be 
worth bringing to the attention of the members of the Council 
at the end of the term for which the Director was elected. 
Nevertheless the future of the Council deserves the earnest 
thought of all of its members. Shall it content itself with a 
budget of approximately $25,000 a year derived from insti- 
tutional contributions, and shall it restrict itself to under- 
takings that can be carried on for that sum? Shall it seek 
an endowment that would permit of an expansion of its 
activities and afford a certain amount of relief to its institu- 
tional sponsors? Or shall it systematically seek to have its 
major projects underwritten or supported as the Educational 
Finance Inquiry is supported? These three possible policies, 
and perhaps others, demand careful consideration. For my 
own part I react against an endowed Council. Endowed 
offices appear to be subject to peculiar dangers in the United 
States. These need not be specified; they are familiar to 
you all. The vitality of the Council has been due, it seems 
to me, to two peculiar characteristics. First, it is absolutely 
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democratic, absolutely representative, entirely uninfluenced 
by the momentum which large accumulations of capital 
acquire. Second, it has been supported at a sacrifice. The 
colleges and universities have set it up and maintained it 
because they believed in it. Their interest has been all the 
keener because of the difficulty of paying for it. These are 
very precious assets. At all hazards they must be preserved. 

On the other hand, it is clear that $25,000 a year is not 
sufficient to cover those services that the Council should 
render to American higher education. I still adhere to my 
belief, already twice expressed at annual meetings of the 
Council, that the Council ought not to undertake manyadmin- 
istrative tasks. Its true sphere is the study of larger ques- 
tions of educational policy, such questions as the function 
of the Federal Government in relation to education, the 
standardization of colleges, the distribution of establish- 
ments providing expensive professional training, the problems 
of the professional education of women, the social cost of 
education, and others that will readily occur to you. To 
perform these tasks adequately demands much more money 
than can be obtained through its present sources of support. 
In full recognition of this fact I should prefer to see the 
Council seek contributions ad hoc for enterprises carefully 
defined in advance; or else I should like to have a specified 
group of its undertakings underwritten for a limited period. 
However, I submit the whole question to the Council for its 
consideration with the earnest request that its members 
take it seriously to heart. 
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Report of the Executive Committee 


HE Executive Committee has held four meetings as 
prescribed by the constitution. These meetings were 


held on September 28, 1921, December 22, 1921, 
March 15, 1922, and May 4, 1922. 


NEW STANDING COMMITTEES 


At the first of these meetings three new standing com- 
mittees were authorized and the chairman of two of them 
appointed. The first of these was the special Commission 
on the Educational Finance Inquiry under the chairmanship 
of Professor George D. Strayer. The second was the 
Committee of Management of the University Center for 
Research in Washington, the chairman of which is Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe. The third was the Committee on College 
Standards, which was empowered to select its own chairman. 
Discussion of the negotiations which led up to the appoint- 
ment of each of these committees appears in the Report 
of the Director. 

In view of the nature of the task for which the Commis- 
sion on the Educational Finance Inquiry is responsible and 
the possibility that the results of the inquiry may cause 
widespread discussion and some criticism, it seemed wise 
to make the relationship of the Commission of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry to the Council a matter of special 
record. The Director therefore drew up with the Com- 
mission an agreement defining the powers of the Commission 
and giving it complete autonomy in the prosecution of the 
nvestigation. This agreement was approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee. At the same time the Director prepared 
for record a statement of the plan of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry and its budget. All of these documents have been 
submitted to the members of the Council for their infor- 
mation. 
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The Executive Committee also authorized the appointment 
by the Chairman of the Council and the Director of an 
Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of educa- 
tional, economic, and general public interests to sit from time 
to time in conference with the members of the Commission 
in Charge of the Educational Finance Inquiry. It requested 
the Commission to assist in the selection of the Advisory 
Committee by submitting a list of nominations. The Com- 
mission has submitted a considerable list of nominees. 
The Advisory Committee has not yet been appointed, 
however. 

THE CHANGE IN THE CHAIRMANSHIP 


On November 23, 1921, President David Kinley, of the 
University of Illinois, resigned as Chairman of the Council. 
At the meeting of the Executive Committee held December 
22, the Committee, after authorizing the expression to 
President Kinley of its appreciation of the services he had 
rendered and its deep regret at his resignation, instructed 
the Director to submit the name of President Lotus D. 
Cofiman, of the University of Minnesota, to the members of 
the Council for election to the chairmanship. The Council’s 
office conducted a letter ballot among the members of the 
Council, and in due course President Coffman, representing 
the Association of Urban Universities, was elected to the 
chairmanship for the remainder of the year. 


EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Committee has made three appropriations not 
specified in the Director’s Budget which was approved by 
the Council at the last annual meeting. An appropriation 
of $2,000 was made to the Committee on Franco-American 
Exchange of Scholarships and Fellowships for the year 1922. 
An appropriation of not to exceed $500 was made to be 
expended at the discretion of the Director in investigating 
the activities of bogus universities and degree-selling institu- 
tions. An appropriation of $1,000 was made for the use of 
the Committee on College Standards. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MAN POWER 


The interest of the President and his advisers in industrial 
wastes, in unemployment, and in plans for reorganizing the 
Executive Branch of the Government suggest the timeliness 
of a careful consideration of the human factor in connection 
with these great material problems. The Committee on 
Federal Legislation reported to the Executive Committee 
the draft of a plan for a Conference on the Development and 
Conservation of Man Power to be called by the President 
and to include leading representatives of business, industry, 
the professions and education. The draft had been prepared 
by Dr. C. R. Mann at the Committee’s request. The Execu- 
tive Committee instructed the Director to seek the advice 
of Secretary Hoover with regard to the proposition. It 
authorized the Chairman and the Director to carry forward 
the project on behalf of the Council in such way as may 
seem to them wise. The later developments with regard 
to this plan will be reported by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation. 


A DIVISION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL 


At every meeting of the Executive Committee there has 
come up for discussion the question of the advisability of 
maintaining, in connection with the Council's office, a bureau 
of university and college personnel information, or a register 
of university and college teachers. The matter was first 
brought to the Committee’s attention by a standing com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors. 
The Executive Committee instructed the Director to consult 
with representatives of the constituent and institutional 
members of the Council regarding the establishment of such 
a bureau or register. Nearly all the persons consulted 
favored the proposal. The Committee thereupon instructed 
the Director to prepare forms for registration, a general 
plan for the conduct of such a service, and a statement to 
accompany the forms if they should be issued. It also 
authorized him to arrange for full discussion of the proposal 
at the annual meeting of the Council. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES OF THE DIRECTOR AUTHORIZED 


The Committee authorized the Director to take part at 
his discretion in a survey of higher institutions in Indiana 
being conducted by the General Education Board. It 
approved his serving for a second year as secretary of the 
Educational Research Committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund. It appointed him to represent the Council on the 
Division of Educational Relations of the National Research 
Council. 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The Committee has authorized the Chairman and the 
Director to appoint a standing Committee of the Council to 
investigate the present status of discussions and agreements 
with respect to academic freedom and tenure with a view to 
recommending helpful action that might be taken by the 
Council. This Committee has not yet been selected. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The amendment of the Constitution. (See page 181.) 

2. The approval of the Director’s Budget for the fiscal 
year 1922-23. 

3. The establishment of a Division of College and Uni- 
versity Personnel. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. P. Capen, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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Treasurer's Report 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 5, 1922. 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
818 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I herewith submit the two statements of the American 
Audit Company, the first being an audit of the General 
Funds of your organization for the year commencing May 
1, 1921, and ending April 30, 1922, and the second, an audit 
of the Educational Finance Inquiry Fund for the period of 
October 3, 1921, to April 30, 1922. 

I desire to submit these two papers as my Annual Report 
as your Treasurer for the past year. 

Very truly yours, 
CorRcORAN THOM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922 











RECEIPTS 
Constituent Members. .............e.000- $1,500.00 
pee err eT Teer cee 160.00 
Institutional Members...............+00: 22,250.00 
—_—_———_—- $23,910.00 
Subscriptions to EDUCATIONAL RECORD and extra 
a eee eee ee re ete ere ee er 127.50 
Refunds for stenographic services, supplies, etc.: 
Commonwealth Fund............... $91.71 
Carnente COmperntiee. oie ci ccceess 297 .26 
—— 388 .97 
SREGRE GH HE COIN. iS ioc Skee ces éiewwes eee 155.44 
I Scrat ait 'n saab ad Re aah ee LO ke $24,581.91 
Ce EE, ES Re BON so. s g esedeeccehenneeveus 8,440.71 
$33,022.62 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
PE oss inn wenweacaematacemhen $7,500.00 
I Fcc in ace wea ck a eee 5,201.57 
$12,701.57 
NE AU 08 ta IE A etiwA Hab seen etn eeeeeeanaren 900.00 
Stationery, printing and supplies.................... 663.59 
Pb cies pc baersen xe bens OueeseKwe snes ean 298 .99 
RT WON oo. .a a 6650 60 86 6 cece wewswe 363 .62 
ook oa bbe sR eeetkaskaner seme es 115.24 
Traveling expenses of Director... ............0e000. 2,219.40 
PEERS Scare ens sia dkwe day seis ele wae aoe 348 .25 
Committees: 
SR aS he a eit sk $341.26 
Franco-American Exchange of Scholar- 
ee rere er re ree 1,100.73 
Education for citizenship............ 612.80 
POCA SEIGG coc civeccvccsess 68.61 
CROP COMMMIEGINB ... ons siceeccsccenees 1,390.73 
a 3,514.13 
Publication expenses, EDUCATIONAL RECORD......... 1,966.75 
OIE OH IIB. oss sie dede es cvaceeawcaees ean 258.59 
$23,350.13 
Ce es ee EE DD, WE iis ois eesdeviewscssues 9,672.49 


$33,022 .62 


——— 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From October 3, 1921, to April 30, 1922 


RECEIPTS 
CORI FUNG: 6 oseknc bd do adeunsacdcnnescanie, $25,000.00 
le MIN SPUN. «os cc cbcacucamancenbanateas 5,000.00 
Cem CPOIINIOR 5 So 5 i sce cccceceeveneedcenus 12,500.00 
General Maucation Boase:. oo... ccccncsccsccdecccoecs 15,000.00 
Dberest on DA RIGS ioe nkceicd dccn ceateeen een 107 .69 


$57,607 .69 


ON 2s occurs dhvetews hateadcavouuenseneneeecenren $23,215.33 
PEON GE DORAN «5. 6 3i'e evade avasassaacnwdens 272.60 
IN i is 63 dsanskawens so asdhd di tewaaebaaeesed 549.30 
ING, 4 cscrenis deaniscessene ananassae 2,183 .98 
I CINE so 0-003 ch ncd dea tetweernsaenegnueen ks 4,626.14 
Postage, telephone and telegraph, etc..............+-. 318.52 

$31,165.87 
Guat on hamid, Apel: 30; S088 sik cs vewiwenveisscawvianes 26,441.82 

$57,607 .69 
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The Director's Budget for 1922-23 


Membership fees for 1922-23, $25,280, of which $3,240 


have been paid. Balance due...................... $22,040.00 
Balance due on 1921-22 membership fees.............. 2,800.00 
Se ee 9,672.49 
ee) St ee $34,512.49 
Estimated Expenses: 
ee eee ee ee 
a ore 8,000.00 
Salaries Of aasistants. ............56: 5,700.00 
DTOVOUNG GRDONBES... . 2. cece cca 4,000.00 
Stationery and miscellaneous printing. 1,000.00 
Telephone and telegrams............ 500.00 
NT GON orale ne meee wes ; 400.00 
Office furniture and appliances....... 400.00 
The EpucATIONAL RECORD........... 2,000 .00 


Expenses of Committee on Franco- 
American Exchange of Fellowships 


ee 2,200.00 
Teer ree 500 .00 
Ret ots ate 0.4 ben uteri $26,200.00 
Portion of balance of appropriation due to 
the Committee on Federal legislation 
ee re ree 431.39 
Total estimated expenses. ..............0000: 26,631.39 





EE UII IS 5 co 6s oS ace c cc netceonenuswaxs $7,881.10 
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Report of the Committee on Finance 


The activities of the Committee on Finance have consisted 
of the presentation to colleges and universities that are not 
now institutional members of the Council of the desirability 
of accepting membership. The Committee sent a brief 
statement of the Council’s work to each college and uni- 
versity on the list of accredited institutions which the Council 
published in 1920. The statement was accompanied by a 
letter suggesting that the institutions addressed should join 
the Council and indicating the membership fee. In response 
to this communication twenty-two colleges and universities 
were added to the Council’s membership list. The National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupations has also become an 
Associate Member of the Council. 

As noted in the report of the Director, seven institutions 
have been dropped from the membership roll since May 1, 
1921. Four of these institutions had paid no dues for more 
than a year and had been carried in the lists longer than was 
entirely justifiable. 

The members of the Council may be interested in a sum- 
mary of its present membership. There are 145 institu- 
tional members paying dues amounting to $23,850. There 
are 13 constituent associations paying dues amounting to 
$1,300. There are 13 associate members paying dues 
amounting $130. The total amount pledged to the Council’s 
support for the fiscal year 1922-23 is $25,280. 

Institutional membership dues in the amount of $2,800 
still remain unpaid. The Committee calls this fact to the 
attention of delinquent members and suggests that prompt 
payment will be greatly appreciated. 

The Committee on Finance is gratified to report the grow- 
ing financial soundness of the Council. It has under con- 
sideration plans for the more extensive financing of it in the 
near future. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DonaLp J. CowLING, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Commission in Charge of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry 


HE Finance Inquiry conducted under the auspices of 

the American Council on Education has made con- 

siderable progress. It is not easy to summarize 
statistics when they run into some tens of thousands of 
tabulations and calculations, but I can give you some notion 
of what has been accomplished and what we hope to be able 
to report. 

We have been working primarily on the cost of education 
in the State of New York. Professor Morrison of the 
University of Chicago has begun work for the state of 
Illinois; Professor Cubberley has begun his work in the 
State of California. I think I represent the Commission 
correctly when I say that we have all reached the conclusion 
that we were very fortunate to begin with the State of New 
York, because we have there, as we had anticipated, very 
much more adequate data than it seems possible to secure in 
any of the other states that we have yet entered. We 
were even more fortunate than we had a right to expect, 
I think, in that a program for reporting fiscal statistics which 
had been developed by those of us who were interested in 
that problem some five or six years ago actually became 
effective in the year just preceding, so that we have the 
most complete data that have ever been made available in 
the State of New York for the year 1920-1921. 

Our investigation has proceeded along two lines. One is 
the attempt to work out as accurately as possible the cost 
of education as at present organized and the other to deter- 
mine what that cost would be with the program as we have 
adopted it fully carried out. We have the data now as- 
sembled with respect to the cost of elementary education, 
secondary education, in a very large degree higher education 
and teacher training. We have not only gross figures, but 
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we have been successful in securing an analysis of these 
data in terms of costs by years in the elementary school 
and by subjects in the high school. 

We tried very hard to derive a formula which would 
enable us to distribute every dollar of expense in terms of 
these units of cost. We have not been fully able to do that, 
but we do have in every case the cost of instruction as such, 
and since that runs to a very large part of the total cost we 
feel that we will be justified in reporting that cost and then 
reporting alongside of it the closest approximation that we 
can arrive at with respect to the other costs. 

We have under way certain other inquiries in the State 
of New York which I think are equally important. Dr. 
Robt. M. Haig has been working on the problems of taxation 
and revenue. He was very fortunately placed in that he 
was the consultant of the State Tax Commission and so 
has had not only access to every bit of the information 
available, but he has been as well, in such advisory capacity, 
as has enabled him in very large measure to give point and 
direction to the reorganization of the system of taxation for 
the State of New York. 

To show the degree of cooperation that has been made 
possible, I may refer to the fact that the Income Tax Bureau 
in the State of New York has abandoned its ordinary pro- 
cedure in order to give us at the earliest possible moment 
income segregated by counties. 

I am sure everybody here appreciates the fact that our 
figures for wealth have very little relationship to the ability 
to pay taxes or the equitable distribution of the burden. 
We are diligently seeking in the State of New York to find 
the answer to the problem: How should the tax burden be 
distributed ? 

Dr. Haig is proposing to give us, I think probably within 
the next two weeks, a statement of the reforms in taxation 
and in the developmentof our revenue systems, not only for 
New York but also for other states. His discussion will 
provide us with a consideration of certain general princplies 
involved in the financing of education. 
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We have been and are still at work upon the problem of the 
number of people to be educated in the State of New York. 
It sounds exceedingly simple until one tries to get it accu- 
rately pictured. We are trying to get not simply those who 
are enrolled in public schools, but we are just as definitely 
trying to find out where all the children of school age in the 
State of New York are, whether in private schools, parochial 
schools, or out of schools. This type of inquiry has taken 
much time, but we expect to carry it through successfully. 

While these studies are being taken care of in the State 
of New York, there are certain other investigations which 
are being spread over the country. I will name two or 
three of them. 

One of them is on school indebtedness. We have almost 
completed a study which will give us the facts with respect 
to the bonded indebtedness of the cities of the United States. 
I think we will have the records for as much as 90 per cent 
of all of that indebtedness. We will have it not simply 
in terms of the present situation, but its development over 
a period of years. I may say in passing that we are attempt- 
ing in every case to have not simply the current situation 
but to follow it from at least 1910 up to the present time, 
making our intensive studies in terms of the years 1910- 
1911, 1915-1916, and 1920-1921, so as to show trends 
during that period. 

We have another study that includes something like 70 
per cent of the urban population of the United States and 
which deals with the issue of the organization of the school 
system in relation to the organization of the municipal 
government in general. That is the problem of fiscal 
dependence or independence. I think we may reasonably 
count before September on being able to present objectively 
the facts with relation to that problem. Most of us have had 
opinions about it; some of us have advocated a certain 
relationship. We shall be able to present certainly more 
evidence than has ever been brought together before in 
relation to this particular problem. 

We have a study that is well under way with respect to 
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the insurance problem. It does not sound extremely 
important, but it seems to us to be one of the problems that 
we could not ignore. And so for a number of other special 
studies in which it was just as possible to cover the whole 
country, or a large part of it, certainly to cover it in sufficient 
fashion to be able to say that we had a non-selected group 
of units to deal with. 

I wanted to report to the Council here this morning 
primarily because of the question of policy upon which 
the Commission will take action at its meeting on the 22d 
of this month. I think it altogether probable that the 
Commission will favor the issuance of reports as particular 
parts of the complete investigation are carried through. 
That is, we have the option, as I understand it, of waiting 
until we have done everything that we can with the appro- 
priation that has been made available, or to report partial 
studies. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that I 
favor the interim report as over against waiting until every- 
thing has been done before we make any report. 

If it is possible to have a report on changes that have 
taken place in our system of taxation, it seems to me such 
a report, if it is ready, ought to be issued, and so for each of 
several special aspects of the problem which will be in a 
sense complete in themselves. 

I think in every case such a report would need to be guarded 
with the statement right at the beginning of it that this is 
a partial report and that in any final report of the Committee 
the evidence here presented and its relation to the whole 
problem will be indicated in a final general report. 

Those are the matters, Mr. President, that I thought this 
group might be interested in. The Commission which I 
represent this morning would be glad, I am sure, to have 
any suggestion or advice that the Council may see fit to 
give us. 

Georce D. Strayer, Chairman. 

The Council, after discussion, voted to approve the 
policy of publication by the Commission of sections of its 
report as those sections are completed and prepared. 
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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation 


HE interests of the Committee on Federal Legislation 

during the year have centered around the questions of 

a National Department of Education and the question 
of tariffs on educational supplies. 

The situation with regard to the National Department 
of Education remains substantially unchanged. It is 
apparently impossible to secure a report of any pending 
bill, either in the House or the Senate, dealing with the 
reorganization of the Executive Departments until the 
report of Mr. Walter Brown as Chairman of the Reorganiza- 
tion Joint Commission has been made public. The National 
Education Association claims an ample majority for the 
Towner-Sterling Bill in the House. The President has 
declared himself flatly opposed to a Secretary of Education 
in the Cabinet, on the ground that he does not wish to see 
the number of the Cabinet increased. He is willing, how- 
ever, that there shall be a Secretary of Welfare and 
Education. 

Your Committee has adhered to the original position taken 
by the Council five years ago in favor of the creation of a 
Department of Education, but favoring a separation of the 
question of a department from the question of Federal aid. 
It has not been able, therefore, to actively support the 
Towner-Sterling Bill, but on the other hand has not sought 
to obstruct its passage. 

The Committee has lent its aid and approval to the 
project for a National Conference on Man Power, designed to 
emphasize the significance of well-trained men in national 
life and to show the relative importance of education, phys- 
ical resources, agricultural crops and manufactured products 
in making men healthy, wealthy and wise. We believe 
that an indirect approach of this sort is the best way to 
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rouse the public mind to an appreciation of the place of 
education in a national program. The Committee has 
cooperated in a number of conferences with this object in 
view. 

The Committee has encouraged the Director to act as a 
- clearing house for information for educational interests 
regarding legislative activities in Washington. It has sought 
to keep itself free, however, of any participation for or 
against national movements not immediately concerned with 
education. 

The attention of the Committee was called, early in the 
year, to the radical changes proposed in the pending tariff 
act with reference to the importation of books, scientific 
apparatus, chemicals and supplies for educational institu- 
tions. The Committee cooperated with other associations 
in opposing the proposed tariff on books and, through the 
able presentation made by Mr. M. Llewellyn Raney of 
Baltimore, helped in securing a very satisfactory modifica- 
tion of the proposed tariff so far as books in foreign languages 
or books more than twenty years old are concerned. The 
question of current textbooks is still pending. 

The situation regarding the withdrawal of the duty free 
clause for scientific apparatus and supplies for educational 
institutions, and the reversal of the policy of the government, 
which has been in force for approximately thirty years, is 
less satisfactory. 

After consulting the representatives of various educational 
interests the Committee found that while some of the educa- 
tional interests, particularly in chemistry, favor educational 
institutions yielding their tariff exemption in the hope of 
thereby promoting the establishment of glass and pottery 
factories and manufactories of dye stuffs in the United 
States, the great majority of the educational interests believe 
that the right of duty-free importation ought to be vigorously 
contended for, in the general interest of free interchange of 
scientific knowledge and invention. 

The Committee secured statistics which showed, according 
to the government records, that duty-free importations, 
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under the educational clause, had never averaged more than 
$550,000 in value in any one year. It is not contended that 
there is any argument for terminating the duty-free privilege 
on the ground of revenue to the government. The opposi- 
tion to the exemption rest their contention solely on the 
ground that there are a few small industries who claim they 
cannot exist without the college and university patronage. 

Your Committee requested an oral hearing before the 
Senate Committee and were promised such a hearing by 
Senator Penrose, who was later compelled to withdraw his 
promise on the ground that the matter had already been 
determined in connection with the Metals Schedule and to 
ask the committee to present its views in a written brief. 
This was done by your Committee, and the brief was read 
before the Senate Committee by Senator Pepper, Senator 
Penrose’s successor, as were also the briefs of the Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania and of the President of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

At the request of the Committee the Director has ad- 
dressed a letter to the members of the Senate asking their 
attitude toward the duty-free importation clause; 41 replies 
have been received to date. Of these 23 favor the duty- 
free clause (16 of them emphatically), 13 are non-committal 
or opposed, and five are merely secretaries’ acknowledgments. 

Nothing emphasizes more the need of an interpretative 
and watchful agency, like the Council, than the fact that one 
senator, a member of the Finance Committee, states the vote 
of the Finance Committee to have been just the opposite of 
what another senator states it to have been. 

The Committee has been urged to take action with 
reference to pending legislation affecting motion-picture cen- 
sorship and also regarding the recognition of Schools of 
Chiropractic by the Federal Government. The latter matter 
has been urged by one of our constituent members, the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, but in view of 
the fact that certain states give legal recognition to these 
schools your Committee has not felt warranted in going 
farther than to seek a digest of existing state laws. The 
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Committee has also been asked to interest itself in measures 
introduced, or likely to be introduced, in state legislatures 
attempting to define subjects or methods of instruction and 
in attempts at constitutional amendments intended to make 
teaching exclusively a function of the state. For the present 
the Committee has thought it well to keep within the bounds 
of its title, as a committee on Federal Legislation. 

Each year increases the conviction of the Committee that, 
with the modification of our system of government that has 
grown up in extra legal form through the voluntary main- 
tenance of representatives of all important interests at 
Washington, it is essential that the interests of higher educa- 
tion should maintain representation such as that afforded by 
the office of the American Council, if they wish adequately 
to safeguard and advance the interests of education and the 
promotion of scientific knowledge and discovery. Our 
contacts with those who govern us have caused frequent 
reflection on the dictum of Aristotle, ‘‘No one will doubt 
that the legislator should direct his attention above all to the 
education of youth, or that the neglect of education does 
harm to states.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. MacCracken, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on College 
Standards 


HE Committee on College Standards was organized as 

the result of the action of the Council at the last 

Annual Meeting. In connection with the Conference 

on Methods of Standardizing and Accrediting Colleges, 

which was the principal feature of the meeting, the Council 

adopted a report of a special committee which contained 
the following recommendations: 


That the Council transmit from this conference to the accrediting 
agencies suggested unified statements of standards for various types of 
institutions for discussion and report as to the possibility of the adop- 
tion of such statements by these agencies within the next two years, 
such unified statements to be drafted by a committee to be appointed 
by the Council from the chief accrediting agencies. 

That the conference approve the unification of the present lists by 
the same committee as soon as these various agencies can be brought 
into accord in the matter of common statements of minimum standards. 


The committee appointed by the Council to carry out 
these recommendations is composed of the following persons: 


Dean F. W. Nicolson, representing the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Professor Adam Leroy Jones, representing the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

Chancellor James H. Kirkland, representing the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

Dean K. C. Babcock, representing the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Dean F. E. Bolton, representing the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools. 

Dr. John L. Seaton, representing the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. A. C. Fox, S. J., representing the Catholic Educational 
Association. 

Mr. Oscar H. Williams, representing the State Departments of 
Education. 
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Dr. George F. Zook, representing the United States Bureau of 
Education. 


Dean F. L. Bishop, representing the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 


The Committee organized with the election of Chancellor 
James H. Kirkland as chairman and the Director of the 
Council as secretary. 

The Committee has held one meeting. It decided to 
formulate certain principles which might be used as a guide 
by the several national and sectional accrediting bodies. If 
these principles were generally accepted by the accrediting 
agencies, each agency might add certain specific require- 
ments appropriate to the groups of institutions within its 
own jurisdiction. The Committee then formulated the 
following principles and standards for accrediting colleges: 


The term “‘college’’ as used below is understood to designate all 
institutions of higher education which grant non-professional bachelor’s 
degrees. The committee recommends to the various regional and 
national standardizing agencies as constituting minimum requirements 
the following principles and standards which should be observed in 
accrediting colleges: 

1. A college should demand for admission the satisfactory completion 
of a four-year course in a secondary school approved by a recognized 
accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a course. The major 
portion of the secondary school course accepted for admission should 
be definitely correlated with the curriculum to which the student is 
admitted. 

2. A college should require for graduation the completion of a mini- 
mum quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours of credit (or 
the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, majors, or courses), 
with further scholastic qualitative requirements adapted by each 
institution to its conditions. 

3. The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to the type 
of institution, the number of students and the number of courses offered. 
For a college of approximately 100 students in a single curriculum the 
faculty should consist of at least eight heads of departments devoting 
full time to college work. With the growth of the student body the 
number of full-time teachers should be correspondingly increased. 
The development of varied curricula should involve the addition of 
further heads of departments. 

The training of the members of the faculty of professorial rank should 
include at least two years of study in their respective fields of teaching 
in a recognized graduate school. It is desirable that the training of 
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the head of a department should be equivalent to that required for the 
doctor’s degree, or should represent a corresponding professional or 
technical training. A college should be judged in large part by the 
ratio which the number of persons of professorial rank with sound 
training, scholarly achievement and successful experience as teachers 
bears to the total number of the teaching staff. 

Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per instructor or 
classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than thirty students should be 
interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 

4. The minimum annual operating income for an accredited college, 

exclusive of payment of interest, annuities, etc., should be $50,000, of 
which not less than $25,000 should be derived from stable sources, 
other than students, preferably from permanent endowments. Increase 
in faculty, student body and scope of instruction should be accompanied 
by increase in income from endowment. The financial status of each 
college should be judged in relation to its educational program. 
#@5. The material equipment and upkeep of a college, including its 
buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and libraries, and their efficient 
operation in relation to its educational progress, should also be con- 
sidered when judging an institution. 

A college should have a live, well-distributed, professionally admin- 
istered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, 
bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books. 

6. A college should not maintain a preparatory school as part of its 
college organization. If such a school is maintained under the college 
charter it should be kept rigidly distinct and separate from the college 
in students, faculty, buildings and discipline. 

7. In determining the standing of a college emphasis should be placed 
upon the character of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruction, the 
standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in granting honorary 
degrees, the tone of the institution and its success in stimulating and 
preparing students to do satisfactory work in recognized graduate, 
professional, or research institutions. 

8. No college should be accredited until it has been inspected and 
reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by the accredit- 
ing organization. 


A copy of the principles and standards has been sent to 
each important accrediting agency in the United States. 
With it has gone from the Council’s office the request that 
the agency in question examine the proposed principles and 
standards and adopt them, if they are found acceptable, as 
representing the basic and minimum requirements for the 
admission of institutions to its accredited list. The following 
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bodies have signified their approval of the report of the 


Committee and their readiness to adopt the “‘ principles and 
standards.” 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 


National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ. 

Board of Education of the Methodist Protestant Church. 
State Department of Education of Maryland. 

State Department of Education of Idaho. 

State Department of Public Instruction of Florida. 

State Board of Education of Connecticut. 

State Department of Education of Oregon. 


A number of other agencies have indicated their intention 
of taking action on the Council’s recommendations at their 
next regular meetings. 

The Committee judged that the problems of accrediting 
institutions for the professional training of teachers and 
junior colleges were so far different from the problems in- 
volved in the accrediting of colleges of arts and sciences and 
other collegiate institutions as to demand special study and 
the advice of persons directly concerned with the adminis- 
tration of these two types of institutions. It, therefore, 
appointed two sub-committees to prepare for it special 
recommendations concerning teacher training institutions 
and junior colleges. The sub-committee appointed to report 
on standards for institutions for the professional education 
of teachers was composed of Dean F. E. Bolton of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, as chairman, President Guy E. Maxwell, 
Winona State Normal School, President D. B. Waldo, 
Western State Normal School, Professor W. C. Bagley of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the Director of 
the Council. The sub-committee appointed to report on 
standards for junior colleges consisted of Dr. George F. 
Zook of the Bureau of Education, President J. M. Wood, 
Stephens Junior College, Missouri, Professor L. V. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Dean David Mackenzie, Detroit 
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Junior College. The Sub-committee on Junior Colleges has 
presented its report which is now under consideration by the 
general committee. The Sub-committee on Institutions for 
the Professional Education of Teachers has not yet made any 
formal report. The Committee expects to issue a report on 


the standards for accrediting these two types of institutions | 


before autumn. 
It is apparent that the general unification of accrediting 
procedure throughout the country which the Committee has 


undertaken will require two or three years. In the mean- | 


time the list of accredited institutions issued by the American 
Council on Education in 1920 has become obsolete and 
renders injustice to many colleges. It should either be 
revised or repealed. The list has proved exceedingly useful 
to educators and laymen, both here and abroad. In viewof 
this fact, the Committee decided to revise the list. Mem- 
bers of the Council will recall that the list was made up of 
the accredited lists of the Association of American Univers- 
ties, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Since its issuance the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland has 
prepared a list of accredited colleges in its area, using stand 
ards comparable to those of the North Central and the 
Southern Associations. In the revision of the Counail’s 
list it was, therefore, decided to include the accredited list 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. The revised list d 
accredited higher institutions with an explanatory statement 
appears in THE EpucaTionaL Recorp for April, 1922. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James H. KIRKLAND, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Education for 
Citizenship 


HE Committee on Education for Citizenship has held 
T one meeting in the year just past. Its members 

have been in correspondence with one another, how- 
ever, and, thanks to the services of Professor J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton and Professor E. W. Knight of the University of 
North Carolina, have had prepared for their consideration a 
preliminary report involving an analysis of the problem, an 
account of certain experiments now being conducted, and 
a series of concrete suggestions for the conduct of courses in 
citizenship in colleges and teacher training institutions. 

The task assigned to the Committee becomes more com- 
plicated and perplexing the longer it is studied. The Com- 
mittee is impressed by the danger of issuing an ill-considered 
report. It had expected to have finished its assignment 
before this meeting and to be able to pray to be discharged 
This has proved to be impossible, however, and the Com- 
mittee asks to be continued. As a report of progress it 
submits the following statement: 

The Committee has discussed at length the advisability of 
including in the college curriculum courses definitely designed 
to train students for citizenship. It has finally voted to 
endorse the incorporation in college curricula of such courses. 

It has appointed a sub-committee composed of Messrs. 
Ford, Cleveland, McKinley and Withers to prepare a brief 
statement (based on the preliminary report of Professor 
Hamilton and Professor Knight) to be presented to the 
colleges and teacher training institutions urging the necessity 
for organized education for citizenship. This statement is 
to include also descriptions of all the principal current 
experiments in organized training for citizenship. The sub- 
committee expects to render its report in the near future. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. L. Burton, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Training of 
Women for Professional Service 


HE Committee on Training of Women for Professional 

Service has held one meeting during the year, on 

April 22, 1922, in New York City. It has completed 
the report, begun a year ago, on non-academic agencies en- 
gaged in studying occupations for educated women and 
methods of placement. This report was published in the 
January, 1922, issue of THe EpucaTionaL Recorp (and is 
described in the bulletin on ‘‘ Personnel Research Agencies,” 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in November, 1921). 
In December, 1921, Dr. Elizabeth Kemper Adams was 
elected chairman (of the Committee) by the Executive 
Committee of the Council. 

At the meeting on April 22, at which five out of the seven 
members were present, including Dr. S. P. Capen, Director 
of the American Council, as secretary ex-officio, discussion 
centered about the further program of the Committee. It 
was voted, that if the project could be adequately financed, 
the Committee should undertake this year the study of the 
careers of women holders of the Doctor’s Degree in the 
United States, suggested at the end of the report mentioned 
above; and should plan to follow this in another year with 
a study of women in some well-recognized professional 
group, such as medicine, to discover how many who have 
received full professional training are still in practice. 

It was the opinion of the Committee that women Doctors 
of Philosophy or Science form a relatively small group— 
probably of not more than a thousand individuals—about 
whom information is on record and easily accessible, so that 
the study might be made without excessive expenditure of 
money or time; and that studies of such selected groups are 
needed in order to substitute conclusions based upon fact for 
prevalent hasty generalizations regarding the status and 
stability of women of a high degree of education in the various 
professional groups. It was pointed out, moreover, that the 
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professional groups themselves are manifesting an unpre- 
cedented interest in their own standards and problems; and 
that an analysis of the relatively small, comparatively recent, 
and in many respects distinctive groups made up of women 
might be a useful contribution to the study of the profes- 
sions in general, as well as a source of information to women 

themselves and to those concerned with their education. 
A sub-committee was appointed to prepare a tentative 
budget for the recommended study of the Careers of Women 
Holders of the Doctor’s Degree, and its report is appended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELIzABETH KemMpEeR Apams, Chairman. 


Report of Sub-committee on Budget 


The Committee begs to report that its estimates are con- 
tingent both as to time to be allowed and expense necessary, 
upon the clerical assistance available. It has estimated that 
with one professional expert in charge and one competent 
clerical assistant, giving practically full time, the study 
might be made in six months, otherwise in not less than 
eight months. It has assumed that the expense of mimeo- 
graphing, follow-up correspondence, stationery, and inci- 
dental clerical service would be met by the Council Office; 
and it has made no attempt to estimate the share of general 
office overhead, such as rent, telephone, etc. It has included 
a small appropriation for travel, although it anticipates that 


most of the necessary information might be secured by cor- 
respondence.! 


Person in charge at $4,000 a year................ $2,000 
Secretarial assistant at $1,500-$1,800............. 750-900 
Printing of 1,000 questionnaires................. 50 
Postage with return stamped envelope............ 40 
Es os dewas ha ewecas oy ee ones dea 150 


$2,990-$3,140 
Respectfully submitted, 


Emma P. Hirta, 
ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS. 





1The Committee assumes that the completed report would be pub- 
lished in Tuk EpucATIONAL REcoRD, and suggests that it might appear 
as a special issue, possibly in a series of ‘‘ Studies.”’ 
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Report of the Committee on International 
Educational Relations 


HE Committee on International Educational Rela- 
tions has held three meetings. It has been chiefly 
occupied with questions growing out of the increas- 
ingly close relations which are developing between the higher 
institutions of the United States and those of France. 
Two questions of far-reaching significance have come 
before the Committee for decision and recommendation. 
The Directors of the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Francaises raised with the Council the question of the 
reciprocal treatment of French and American appointees to 
the scholarships administered jointly by the Office National 
and the Council. French university authorities and govern- 
mental officers have accepted at full value the work done by 
holders of scholarships in American colleges and offered in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the licence. The 
Office National suggested that American colleges and uni- 
versities should likewise accept, without attempting to 
evaluate it in terms of American “‘credits,”’ the work done by 
American scholarship holders in French lycées and écoles 
normales, in case this work is certified to by the Office 
National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises. The question 
was raised because each year a number of American scholar- 
ship holders have endeavored to secure privileges at neighbor- 
ing universities which will enable them to complete courses 
specified or recommended by the administrative officers of 
their home institutions. It has proved difficult to arrange 
to meet the desires of these students without undue inter- 
ference with the régime and courses of study of the institu- 
tions to which they are assigned. The Committee therefore 
passed the following resolution and brought it to the atten- 
tion of all American institutions having students now absent 
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as holders of French scholarships in lycées and écoles 
normales: 

Resolved, that in the opinion of the Committee on International 
Educational Relations of the American Council on Education, American 
colleges and universities should, in the case of holders of French Govern- 
ment scholarships, accept a year of instruction in a lycée or an école 
normale as equivalent to a year of instruction in an American under- 
graduate college, without scrutiny of the individual courses pursued 
during the year and without attempting to estimate them in terms of 
American academic credits; provided, such students present a satis- 
factory certificate from the Office National des Universités et Ecoles 
Francaises. 

The Council’s office circulated this resolution among the 
colleges. All but one of the institutions having students on 
French scholarships agreed to pursue the policy recommended 
by the Committee. 

On February 15, 1921, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction issued a decree admitting foreigners to candidacy 
for the state doctorates on the basis of equivalences of the 
several licences to be established by the Conseil Supérieur 
de l'Instruction publique. The decree was brought to the 
attention of the Council and referred to this Committee. 
The Committee decided to prepare a report which might be 
used by the Conseil Supérieur in setting up the regulations 
for the candidacy of American students for these degrees. 
The Committee invited fourteen university professors and 
administrators having long familiarity with both French 
and American higher education to assist it in formulating 
the recommendations to be presented in this report. The 
report was prepared during the summer of 1921. Subse- 
quently it was submitted to the deans of all the principal 
graduate schools in the United States and to the deans of 
certain professional schools. After it had been revised in 
accordance with the suggestions of these university officers 
it was published in THe EpucaTionat Recorp for January, 
1922, under the title ‘““Report on French and American 
Higher Degrees.” Since the members of the Council have 
all had an opportunity to study the report in print, detailed 
discussion of its provisions is unnecessary. The report was 
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formally presented: by the Council’s office to the Conseil 
Supérieur de I’Instruction publique and its recommendations 
adopted by that body as the basis for the admission of 
American students to candidacy for the state doctorates. 

One recommendation in the report, however, has since 
given rise to much discussion and to further action on the 
part of the Committee. The Committee judges that these 
matters should be presented to the Council. Obviously 
candidates for degrees requiring as high a measure of special- 
ization and general training as the French state doctorates 
must be persons who have had a certain amount of sound 
graduate study. No others could possibly be rated as 
having had the equivalent of the training required for the 
licence. The Committee, therefore, recommended the ac- 
ceptance by French authorities of students presenting certain 
degrees from institutions that are members of the Association 
of American Universities. It advised the Conseil Supérieur 
to submit the cases of others to the Secretary of the Council’s 
Committee before finally admitting them to candidacy. 

Officers of several American colleges have suggested to 
the Office National and to the Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee that the recommendation referred to covers too narrow 
a group of American institutions and have proposed that the 
Committee should alter its recommendation so that a larger 
number of American colleges and universities might be 
included among those whose degrees should forthwith admit 
to candidacy for the state doctorates. It was also suggested 
that the Committee might prepare for the use of the Conseil 
Supérieur a list of American colleges whose master’s degrees 
might be regarded as equivalent to those granted by mem- 
bers of the Association of American Universities. 

The Committee, after long consideration, decided that it 
was inexpedient to prepare such a list of American colleges. 
It has, however, prepared a supplementary statement for the 
Conseil Supérieur de l’Instruction publique, pointing out 
that there are a number of colleges whose master’s degrees 
are fully equivalent to similar degrees granted by institutions 
belonging to The Association of American Universities, but 
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stating that there is no organized group or list of such institu- 
tions to which reference may be made. The statement also 
calls the attention of the Conseil Supérieur to the fact that 
the recommendation that French universities apply to the 
Committee for information concerning students presenting 
credentials from an institution not belonging to the Associa- 
tion of American Universities implies no discrimination 
against these colleges. 

The Office National and the Continental Division of the 
American University Union in Europe brought before the 
Committee the possibility of adding to its report a statement 
recommending the equivalence of the degree LL.B. with the 
A.M. for candidates for the doctorat en droit. The Com- 
mittee has notified these offices that it is not prepared to 
recommend this equivalence. 

The Committee has sought to obtain the designation by 
American universities of a/iamited group of fellowships for 
British students for the coming academic year. The re- 


sponse to its efforts in this direction has ‘been regretably 
small. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HERMAN V. AMEs, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Franco- 
American Exchange of Scholarships 
and Fellowships 


HE exchange of scholarships and fellowships between 
| the United States and France carried on jointly by 
the Office National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises 
and the American Council on Education seems now to be 
established on a basis that promises both permanency and 
efficiency. Several years of experience has led on both sides 
of the Atlantic to clearer conceptions of the types of students 
who will do well in the institutions of a foreign country and 
to more systematic and efficient methods of selection. The 
French scholarship exchange is the only considerable ad- 
ministrative task performed by the Council. Thanks to the 
generous services rendered by members of the Committee, 
and to the assistance both of the Institute of International 
Education and the National Catholic Welfare Council the 
work has been conducted with a minimum of expense. 

In the year just passed the Committee has had charge of 
the sailing of the American candidates for the scholarships 
offered in France during the current academic year, the 
selection, in cooperation with the Office National, of French 
candidates for American scholarships, the reception of 
French students in New York and the arrangements for their 
transportation to their respective institutions, the securing 
of scholarships in American institutions for the academic 
year, 1922-23, and the selection of American holders of the 
scholarships offered by the French Government for the 
coming academic year. Certain phases of this work deserve 
more extended comment. 

The Institute of International Education has contributed 
largely to make the entertainment of both the French and 
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the American scholarship holders during their brief sojourns 
in New York profitable and pleasant. The Institute 
gave a reception for the American scholarship holders and a 
dinner for the French scholarship holders. Members of 
the Institute’s staff assisted in securing accommodations for 
both groups of girls in New York and in arranging for their 
railway and steamer transportation. The Committee has 
expressed its appreciation of these services through a formal 
vote of thanks, but it wishes also to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the Council. 

The bulk of the work of the Committee has been carried on 
by several sub-committees. The selection of the American 
girls for the French scholarships and fellowships is entrusted 
to a sub-committee, the members of which are Professor 
Margaret E. Maltby, Miss Mary M. Finn, Miss Virginia 
Newcomb and Dr. J. J. Champenois. This year there were 
128 applicants for the 28 fellowships and scholarships offered 
in the Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres, the Ecole Nor- 
male de Saint Germain-en-Laye, and several lycées. The 
selections have already been made and reported through Dr. 
Champenois to the Office National. 

A second sub-committee whose members are Dr. I. L. 
Kandel and Dr. Champenois had charge of the selection of 
men who might be candidates for the university fellowships 
offered last year at the Universities of Bordeaux and Tou- 
louse. The announcement of these fellowships came so 
late in the academic year that but three applicants with 
satisfactory credentials presented themselves. 

A third sub-committee composed of Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Professor Maltby and Miss Newcomb had 
charge of the reception in New York of the American girls 
en route for France and the French girls assigned to Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

A fourth sub-committee consisting of Miss Newcomb and 
Miss Finn was sent to France to interview the French can- 
didates for the American scholarships and to assist the 
French authorities in making the final selections. This 
committee also had the exceedingly delicate task of assigning 
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the French scholarship holders to the several American 
institutions. 

The Committee has received very detailed reports from 
the Office National on the work done by the American 
scholarship holders, on their personalities, and on their 
adaptability. For the most part the American students 
have made satisfactory progress and have proved able to 
adjust themselves to the different conditions of living and 
the different regime of French institutions. The Directors 
of the Office National have expressed their increasing satis- 
faction with the Committee’s selections. 

On this side of the Atlantic there have likewise been very 
few misfits. In two cases it has been necessary for the 
Committee to transfer a girl from the institution to which she 
was originally assigned to another more suitable either to 
her capacity or her predilections. In general, however, the 
reports which the Committee has received from college 
officers indicate that the French students have made distinct 
contributions to the intellectual and the social life of the 
several institutions. Indeed so successful have they been 
that colleges which two or three years ago offered scholar- 
ships with some hesitation now renew them gladly. 

The institutions in the United States that are now offering 
scholarships either to French men or women through the 
Council are: 


Alma College. Miami University. 

Beloit College. Middlebury College. 

Carleton College. Mills College. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mt. Holyoke College. 

Cornell College. North Carolina College for Women. 
University of Delaware. Ohio University. 

Elmira College. Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Goucher College. College of St. Catherine. 
Grinnell College. College of St. Elizabeth. 
Hamline University. St. Mary of the Woods College. 
Illinois College. College of St. Teresa. 

Indiana University. Smith College. 

Iowa State College. Syracuse University. 
Kalamazoo College. Trinity College. 

Loretto College. Wells College. 
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Wellesley College. College of Wooster. 
Western College for Women. Knox College. 
Western State Normal School. Union University. 


The total number of scholarships offered is 50. 


The French institutions at which scholarships have been 
offered up to the present are: 


Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres. 
Ecole Normale de Saint Germain-en-Laye. 
Lycées at: 

Caen. 

Tours. 

Paris (Victor Duruy). 

Versailles. 

St. Germain-en-Laye. 

Saumur. 

Beauvais. 


The principal difficulties of adjustment have occurred in 
the cases of college students or college graduates who were 
assigned to lycées. The Committee therefore suggested 
last fall to the Office National that a more satisfactory 
selection of American students would undoubtedly be possible 
if in place of the eighteen scholarships offered in lycées six 
scholarships might be offered for work in universities and 
six for work in lycées. Within the last few weeks the 
Office National has responded most generously to this 
suggestion. It has continued to offer eighteen scholarships 
in lycées as before. In addition scholarships have been 
secured for American students to be nominated by the 
Council as follows: 


The University of Bordeaux offers two scholarships which include 
board and lodging and free tuition to eight other American students. 

The University of Lyons offers a scholarship of 5,000 francs, the holder 
to spend one semester at Lyons and the second semester either at Lyons 
or any other French university. 

The University of Nancy offers a scholarship of 5,000 francs for a 
student in the faculty of science. 

The University of Toulouse offers two scholarships covering tuition, 
board and lodging and eight scholarships carrying free tuition. 


The majority of these scholarships may be held either by 
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men or women. There is also a possibility that further 
scholarships and fellowships will be offered at the Universities 
of Strassburg and Paris. 

The French educational authorities and the members of 
the Committee are both convinced that in addition to the 
scholarships now offered by American institutions certain 
others are particularly desirable. Most of the present 
scholarships are in liberal arts. The United States has, 
however, developed certain kinds of technical training for 
both men and women which are not thus far available 
everywhere in France. It is especially hoped that further 
extensions of the scholarship opportunities offered by 
American institutions may include scholarships in technical 
institutions. 

Largely with this purpose in view the Committee author- 
ized the attachment to itself of two sub-committees, namely, 
a Sub-committee on Scholarships in Library Schools and a 
Sub-committee on Scholarships in Public Health Nursing. 


The members of the Sub-committee on Scholarships in | 


Library Schools are: Dr. E. H. Anderson, Dr. J. J. Cham- 
penois, Dr. S. P. Duggan, Miss Anne Morgan, Miss Annie 
Carroll Moore and Miss Alice S. Tyler. The Sub-committee 
proposes to secure scholarships which will include living 
expenses for some half-dozen French students at the leading 
library schools in the United States. It is proposed that if 
the means to finance this undertaking are forthcoming the 
candidates for these scholarships should be chosen with a 
special view to their future availability as teachers and 
exponents of library science in France. 


The Sub-committee on Scholarships in Public Health | 


Nursing is composed of: Miss Anna C. Maxwell, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, Miss Anne Morgan, Miss Helena MacMillan, Mrs. 
Kate Ireland, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Miss Ella P. Crandall, 
Miss Strong and Miss Katherine Tucker. The Committee 
has secured several scholarship opportunities for nurses in 
institutions specializing in public health nursing. It hopes | 
to be able to have six such scholarships for French nurses 
during the coming academic year. 
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The appropriation for the Committee for the year 1921 
was $2,000, of which approximately $1,750 was spent. The 
Executive Committee authorized the appropriation of $2,000 
for the work of the Committee during the present year. 

Respectfully submitted, 


S. P. Capen, 


Chairman. 
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A Division of College and University 
Personnel 


VERYONE is aware that the present situation with 

respect to locating academic personnel is unsatis- 

factory. There is no census, no adequate record 
anywhere of the college and university teaching resources of 
the country. Administrative officers seeking to fill vacancies 
generally must resort either to commercial agencies, which 
have not proved very satisfactory, or to an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of university appointment offices, or to still more 
haphazard inquiry. It is fair to say that the appropriate 
matching of teacher to post is to too large an extent a matter 
of accident. Moreover, too much of the time of administra- 
tive officers is consumed in the search for new teaching 
personnel. 

The situation is derogatory to the dignity of the academic 
profession. It is also wasteful. Persons of outstanding ca- 
pacity are too frequentiy marooned in insignificant posts and 
remain all their lives undiscovered. It is highly desirable 
for the sake of the profession as a whole that machinery be 
established to facilitate a better fitting of men to positions. 

The desirability of making a directory or census of college 
and university personnel, or of establishing a division or 
bureau in the Council’s office to deal with these matters, was 
first suggested to the Council by the American Association 
of University Professors. The Association accepted at its 
meeting last December the report of a committee which 
contained the following recommendation: 


If this Association can find some national organization in which it 
has confidence it is recommended that it empower its officers to approach 
such an organization in order to find out whether it will consider the 
formation of a bureau of information for college and university appoint- 
ments. As a practical step forward it is suggested that the American 
Council on Education be asked whether it would be interested in this 
work and whether it is in a position to form such a bureau. 
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The Association then voted to refer the request formally to 
the American Council on Education. The Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee has had the question up at two meetings and 
has instructed me to prepare this statement to submit to the 
Council to the end that the subject be thoroughly discussed 
and acted upon at this Annual Meeting. 

The problems connected with the establishment of such a 
division in the Council’s office are rather numerous. There is 
first of all, of course, the question of whether or not the 
Council can finance the undertaking. You will have ob- 
served from the budget for the year 1922-23, which has been 
placed in your hands (see page 200), that a surplus of more 
than $7,000 is expected after the ordinary operations of the 
Council’s office and committees are taken care of. Allowing 
for unforeseen shrinkages in the Council’s income, there 
probably will be a safe surplus of $7,000. The cost of the 
establishment of such a division would not be short of this 
sum and might perhaps exceed it. The question arises 
whether the Council shall undertake this financial risk. 

Evidently a census or directory of college and university 
teaching personnel would not be very useful unless it were 
approximately complete. If it contained but a small per- 
centage of the profession it would not be of much use to 
anyone. Clearly the Council ought not to undertake to 
create such a directory unless it is prepared to secure a regis- 
tration very soon, possibly within the year, of at least 25,000 
names. That number would represent approximately 80 
per cent of the college and university teaching personnel in 
institutions of reputation. Our plan then must be gaged 
to this requirement at the outset. 

The kind of information about each individual that should 
be sought and the forms of classification also present im- 
portant questions. It has been the almost unanimous con- 
clusion of those who have discussed it thus far, that the only 
safe and appropriate method of procedure is to seek to secure 
strictly objective data in regard to the persons who are 
registered. The directory should not include personal 
opinions or testimonials but only such statements as can be 
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proved to be matters of fact and as can be made public at 
any time. 

There are certain obvious classifications of the material 
that immediately suggest themselves. Aside from the alpha- 
betical classification there must evidently be a classification 
by the subjects that the persons registered teach. Probably 
further classifications by salary ranges and by the dates of 
the last degrees obtained in course will also be necessary. 
Further refinements of classification will undoubtedly be 
found advisable when the details of the undertaking are 
worked out. Information regarding salaries—if I may stress 
that point for a moment—is very important. It has been 
our belief that it will be impossible to discover the actual 
salary paid to individuals except in the cases of those attached 
to certain public institutions. But if there is a record of the 
salary range of the rank which a given individual holds, this 
information is significant enough. 

The Council’s Executive Committee does not consider the 
proposed Division of Academic Personnel as a teachers’ 
agency. The Committee believes that the Council should 
assume no responsibility for placing persons whose names 
may appear in the directory. Neither would it assume 
responsibility toward administrative officers in respect to 
recommending this or that person. On the contrary, it 
would simply put at the disposal of all college and university 
officials fairly complete objective statements regarding 
possible teaching personnel. The Council would then say, in 
effect, caveat emptor. 

Certain very specific questions now arise for the Council’s 
decision. First, the Executive Committee has voted to 
recommend as follows: 

That the sum of $5,000 be appropriated from the surpius of the 
Council for the academic year 1922-23 to establish a Division of 
College and University Personnel and that the Executive Committee 
be authorized to request one or more of the educational foundations 


to underwrite the division to the extent of $3,000 in case the Council's 
surplus proves to be insufficient to cover the cost of operating it. 


The Council should also decide—in case it votes to establish 
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such a division—what shall be its limits. After hearing 
many proposals, the Executive Committee believes that the 
Council should in the beginning limit its census to the 
faculty groups of the institutions included in the list of 
accredited higher institutions published periodically by the 
Council. The latest revision of this list contains some 250 
colleges and universities. 

It has been suggested that a small fee be charged each 
individual registered. The Committee is now convinced 
that this would be unwise. The directory or census should 
aim at completeness. The imposition of a fee, however 
small, would defeat this purpose. The fee would probably 
not frighten away the rolling stones and the job hunters, 
but it would serve to keep out large numbers of the best 
members of the profession. 

Furthermore, the Committee recommends that the service 
of the division be free to institutions that are members of 
the Council; that the files and all personnel information be 
at the disposal of the administrative officers and teachers 
in these institutions. Other institutions would not have 
access to this material. 

Plans for making the personnel information available are 
not yet elaborated. It is clear, of course, that there must 
be a file in Washington. Whether a single stationary file 
will be sufficient or whether the material should be published 
at set intervals in a volume or whether parts of it should be 
issued from time to time for the convenience of administra- 
tive officers, are questions yet to be settled. It should 
merely be noted here that any form of publication adds to 
the expense of the undertaking and may, therefore, not be 
possible before the beginning of another fiscal year. 

SAMUEL P. CapeEN. 


President J. G. Crabbe, on behalf of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, urged that the proposed directory 
be extended from the outset to include the faculties of 
teachers colleges. 

After discussion, it was voted to authorize the Executive 
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Committee in its discretion, and after investigation, to 
proceed with the establishment of a Division of College and 
University Personnel, and to authorize the expenditure of 
the requisite funds. The Executive Committee was advised 
to appoint a special advisory committee of persons, expert 
in personnel work, to help in the formulation of the plans of 
the division. 


























Holders of French Scholarships and 
Fellowships for 1922-23 


HE Committee on Franco-American Exchange of 

Scholarships and Fellowships has elected the following 

to the forty scholarships offered to American students 

by the French Universities and the French Ministry of 
Public Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF BorRDEAUX: 

Mr. M. E. Bassett, Princeton. 

Mr. L. P. Waldo, University of Michigan. 
UNIVERSITY OF LYONs: 

Mr. Max Wasserman, University of Chicago. 
UNIVERSITY OF NANCY: 

Mr. Hugh Elliott, Northwestern University and Harvard. 
UNIVERSITY OF Paris: 

Miss Louise Capen, New York University. 

Mr. R. P. McKeon, Columbia. 
UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE: 

Miss Mary K. Chase, Stanford University. 

Mr. L. O. Collins, Colorado College. 

Miss Augusta E. Galster, Bryn Mawr. 

Mr. F. W. McKinnon, Harvard. 

Mr. C. W. Phelps, Harvard. 

Mr. P. C. Rogers, Wesleyan University. 

Miss Mary M. Wildman, Stanford University. 
Ecote NorMALE SuUPERIEURE DE SEVRES: 

Miss M. Gilman, Bryn Mawr. 

Miss Elsa Vieh, Smith College and Radcliffe College. 
Ecote NorMALE St. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE: 

Miss Genevieve L. Buck, Kalmazoo College. 

Miss Eleanor Cowen, Radcliffe College. 

Miss Louise A. Mohn, Mills College. 

Miss Gertrude M. Niven, Brown University. 

Miss Grace Sproull, Miami University. 


Lycée SCHOLARSHIPS AT PARIS, VERSAILLES, CAEN, BEAUVAIS AND 
SAUMUR: 


Miss Catherine Baldwin, Horace Mann School. 
Miss Alice May Bovard, Northwestern University. 
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Miss Gertrude Braun, Horace Mann School. 

Miss Alice Dana Brown, Beloit College. 

Miss Besse Clement, University of Oklahoma. 
Miss Lorana Foote, Carleton College. 

Miss Thelma Ruth Gibbs, Denison University. 
Miss Margaret Grill, Stanford University. 

Miss Constance Ray Harvey, Hutchinson High School. 
Miss Katherine Keiper, Cornell University. 

Miss Janet Kellicott, Horace Mann School. 

Miss Mary Gertrude O’Donnell, Trinity College. 
Miss Margaret Pitkin, Swarthmore College. 

Miss Gertrude Rodgers, Monmouth College. 

Miss Mary Rutledge, Union University. 

Miss Celia Spalter, Smith College. 

Miss Heyltje Stewart, University of Wisconsin. 
Miss Frances Swain, University of Michigan. 
Miss Natalie Walker, Cornell University. 

Miss Lilian M. Wengler, University of Wisconsin. 

The recipients of the fifty scholarships offered to French 
students by American Universities and Colleges are expected 
to arrive in September when the Franco-American exchange 
of students, due to the initiative taken in 1918, by the 
Association of American Colleges, will enter into its fifth 
year of successful operation. 
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Officers of the American Council on 


Education for the Year 1922-23 


Chairman.—Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, 
representing the Association of Urban Universities. 

First Vice-Chairman.—John H. MacCracken, Lafayette 
College, representing the Association of American Colleges. 

Second Vice-Chairman.—Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Cath- 
olic University of America, representing the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

Secretary.—Ada Comstock, Smith College, representing the 
American Association of University Women. 

Treasurer.—Corcoran Thom, Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Security & Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Director.—Samuel Paul Capen. 

Executive Committee —The Chairman, the Secretary, the 
Director. 

Dr. N. P. Colwell, representing the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, 
representing the Catholic Educational Association. 

Raymond A. Pearson, Iowa State College, representing the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges. 

Frederick B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, 
representing the Association of Urban Universities. 

Charles J. Tilden, Yale University, representing the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
representing the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

Representative on the Administrative Board of the Insti- 


tute of International Education, Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
Mills College. 
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